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(Honuse the kitehen® clean - 
the cookings electac | 


"errreetret Modern wives know that 
_ electricity can’t produce grime 
or greasy deposit to spoil the 
walls and ceiling or stick to the 
bottoms of pans. The cooker it- 
self is easy to keep clean because 
all the surfaces are smooth. 
Not only clean, quick and effi- 
cient — an electric cooker is 
wonderfully cheap to run! 








Showing you over 
an electric cooker 


Warming the dishes. Plates and 
dishes are warmed in the spacious grill 
compartment; there may be a warm- 
ing drawer as well. 

Radiant plates get hot in seconds. 
Simmering control dials give a smooth 
variation of temperature from just 
warm to fast-boiling heat. 

The grill is very fast and very even 
—excellent for steak—or anything. 
The oven has three tremendous 
advantages : it’s totally enclosed ; the 
heat inside is absolutely steady ; the 
heat is clean. A joint in an electric 
oven hardly shrinks at all. Some 
models have automatic timers which 
switch the oven on and off while 
you’re out, so you have a perfectly- 
cooked meal waiting when you return. 


Ask to see the latest electric cookers at your 


Electnety Sernce Centre 


Issued by the 
Electrical Development Association 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farmland, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims, 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
tural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 

Membership open to individuals at minimum of 31s. 6d. a year (gos. if covenanted for 
seven years or paid by Banker’s Order); Business Firms, Societies, and Local Authorities, 
minimum £3 3s.; Students, 15s. All include monthly Journal, notices of activities, use of 
Library, and call on Information Service. 
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“How dull!” says someone, 

‘“‘All those wordy treatises. . .” 

Dull? It is one of the most exciting sides of our 
business. And one of the most exacting. There is 

no room for an “errata’”’, for erroneous equation may 
prove the world flat again. Our typography, our 
layout, our press work, every cosine, epsilon 

and plain letter must be first class to face the 

most scholarly and penetrating eyes in 

Britain. And when we print for you 
do we show the same care? 


1e9 
) xe Naturally, for an erroneous 
rs! price in your leaflet would bea 
ye lot more disastrous to you than 


news of a flat world. But let our work 
speak for itself. May we send you some examples? 


Good print is so much cheaper 
because it works so hard 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


Information 
Bulletin 


Contains up-to-date 
information on town 
and country planning, 
housing, etc., drawn 
from the national and 
local press, government 
publications, technical 





journals, Hansard, etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION: FIFTEEN SHILLINGS PER ANNUM 


Specimen copy on application to the Secretary, 28 King St, London, WC2 
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The TCPA and the Planning Position 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE TO 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL 


STATED BRIEFLY, the position 
reached in the Association’s cam- 
paign is this. The main principles of 
our policy —decongestion, green belts, 
and planned dispersal—are (in Great 
Britain) officially accepted. Theneces- 
sary laws exist and require only 
minor additions. Fifteen new towns 
are being built. The Ministry, at least 
four of the great cities, and a number 
of small towns are trying, with un- 
even resolution, to disperse over- 
crowded persons and work-places by 
the use of the Town Development 
Act. Certain clauses in the new Hous- 
ing Subsidies Bill are intended to 
favour these efforts. The present 
Minister (Mr Duncan Sandys) is 
positive in his support both of dis- 
persal and of the preservation of green 
belts. The fact that the Association 
has been a prime mover in the 
formulation of a sound and practic- 
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able policy, and is active in the efforts 
to operate it, has brought us much 
prestige with the authorities and in- 
structed opinion. Our influence is 
growing and with it our volume of 
work. 

Our income, however, apart from 
a windfall of non-recurrent donations 
in 1954, is almost static, while in- 
creased activities and rising costs 
(especially salaries, postage and print- 
ing) are swelling our expenditure. In 
the current year we must obtain 
additional revenue, either by recruit- 
ing new members and subscribers, or 
by some voluntary increase of sub- 
scriptions from existing members. 
Failing this, we shall be driven to 
curtailing our activities just at a time 
when they are needed to ensure the 
success of many years of strenuous 
effort. 

It is an encouraging feature of the 
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past year’s work that many more 
members—both individual members 
and officers of local authorities— 
have taken part init. These have done 
a great deal of work on standing and 
ad hoc committees, and have thereby 
assisted the Executive in dealing in a 
fully-informed way with the practical 
problems that arise in applying a 
sound planning policy. It is hoped 
‘ that this most valuable participation 
can be developed further. It neces- 
sitates an adequate staff in the office 
to deal with meetings, the preparation 
of documents, correspondence and 
press relations. But it does mean the 
addition of a wealth of voluntary ser- 
vice to the work of the staff. 

Thus anyone who subscribes to the 
Association because of a belief in and 
desire to advance good planning can 
be assured that the value of the sums 
expended is multiplied by the volun- 
tary services contributed by our 
working members. 

The Executive are particularly 
glad to acknowledge the support re- 
ceived from business men and firms, 
more and more of whom recognize 
the intimate connection between 
good living and working conditions 
and industrial and business effici- 
ency. The Association, while its 
policy takes account of all important 
interests, including the preservation 
of rural and urban amenities and the 
look of things, never loses sight of the 
great social and economic aims that 
ought to inspire planning. We work 
for good homes and surroundings as 
an end in themselves; but we also 
work for greater productivity in in- 
dustry and agriculture as an indis- 
pensable means to the higher stand- 
ard of living that makes good homes 
and surroundings possible. 

Education and propaganda for the 
sort of planning we believe in is more 
necessary than ever. There is now 
little organized opposition to plan- 
ning; but there are still vast areas of 
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public ignorance and misunderstand. 
ing of its primary purposes, and of the 
processes by which it has to be applied. 
People will only accept the restric- 
tions that it involves if they can see 
the public value of the purposes it 
seeks to achieve. Too much of the 
advocacy of planning lessens popular 
sympathy by stressing too exclusively 
its aesthetic possibilities. The Associa- 
tion does not make that mistake. It 
tries to show that planning can make 
the best of both worlds—the world of 
comfort and efficiency, and the world 
of visual beauty—if the interests of 
both are kept in balance. This view is 
slowly gaining acceptance, but much 
hard work is required before it be- 
comes universal. 





The New Towns 


The continued progress of the new 
towns, and still more the general 
recognition of their success, is a 
source of special satisfaction. Their 
industrial development has so far 
fully kept pace with the planned rate 
of housing. At least six of them are 
now paying their way, and it is evi- 
dent that nearly all will prove at no 
very distant date sound financial in- 
vestments. Socially they are now seen 
to be superior to any other form of 
new development, though com- 
munity facilities now lag behind 
housing. We have some fear that their 
speed of development may be check- 
ed by present financial conditions. In 
common with other public housing 
estates, they have been subjected to 
regrettable pressures for high density, 
but there is hope that official opinion 
on this point is changing and that a 
more liberal ration of space will be 
permitted in the later stages. This, as 
we stated in our previous report, is 
important not only for the new town 
residents but also for the reputation 
of British housing and _ planning. 
Immense interest is taken in the new 
towns by foreign planners, and move- 
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ments for following the British lead 
are springing up in many countries. 

The Executive continues to press 
on the Government the necessity of 
initiating further new towns in 
various parts of the country. It is 
pleasing to record the designation ofa 
third new town for Scotland. 


Town Development Act 


A few agreements under the Act 
have been made between central 
authorities and country towns, the 
largest being that for the expansion of 
Swindon by 23,000 persons. But in 
relation to the need of dispersal and 
the known amount of overspill from 
slum-clearance etc. the progress so far 
is meagre. The rise of 14 per cent in 
the rate of interest on local loans has 
checked a number of promising 
negotiations. We have welcomed the 
Minister’s appointment of Lt. Gen. 
Sir Humfrey Gale to assist him in 
promoting agreements under the Act. 

After preparatory work by a sub- 
committee the Executive sent a 
deputation recently to the Minister 
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with a number of suggestions for en- 
couraging such agreements. We re- 
iterated the point we have often made 
that even if some increase were made 
in the grants under the Act the wider 
use of it will be far more economical 
than subsidizing the retention of 
people at high density in flats in cities. 


Housing Subsidies Bill 


Without entering into controversy 
on the Government policy ofa general 
reduction of subsidies, the Executive 
welcomes the special provision pro- 
posed for housing for overspill and in 
new towns. We tried, however, to get 
amendments moved to lessen the 
encouragement given to multi-storey 
flat building by differential subsidies 
in their favour—our suggestion being 
that a subsidy of intermediate amount 
should be given for either flats or 
houses, so that authorities could pro- 
vide whichever was more desired or 
economical. It was found, however, 
that such an amendment was pre- 
cluded by the Financial Resolutions 
on the Bill. 





The Right to Gracious Living 


“When they are no longer slaves [the workers] they will claim as a matter of 
course that every man and every family should be generously lodged; that 
every child should be able to play in a garden close to the place his parents live 
in; that the houses should by their obvious decency and order be ornaments to 
Nature, not disfigurements of it; for the decency and order above-mentioned 
when carried to the due pitch would most assuredly lead to beauty in building.” 
—WILLIAM Morris (1834-96): How We Live and How We Might Live. 


The Test of a Civilized Society 


“And, again, that word art leads me to my last claim, which is that the 
material surroundings of my life should be pleasant, generous, and beautiful; 
that I know is a large claim, but this I will say about it, that if it cannot be 
satisfied, if every civilized community cannot provide such surroundings for 
all its members, I do not want the world to go on; it is a mere misery that man 
has ever existed. I do not think it possible under the present circumstances to 
speak too strongly on this point. I feel sure that the time will come when people 
will find it difficult to believe that a rich community such as ours, having such 
command over external Nature, could have submitted to live such a mean, 
shabby, dirty life as we do.””-—W1L.1am Morris: Ibid. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


NEW WAY OF LIFE IN BRITAIN’S 


NEW TOWNS 


We reprint by permission of the author and of the NEW YORK 
TIMES MAGAZINE this very able account of the origin and progress 
of the British New Towns Act and Town Development Act, with 
its suggestions for American study of our policy and methods. 


new development of tremendous 

significance in urban planning. 
Fourteen new towns, centres of 
diversified industry, are being built 
to absorb population from the big 
cities. Residents are moving in as 
fast as homes can be completed for 
them. These are not boom towns that 
have suddenly appeared because of 
oil strikes or atomic energy plants; 
they are the result of half a century of 
solid thinking, followed by diagnosis 
and public conviction, about the ills 
stemming from the unlimited ex- 
pansion of the cities. 

The towns, for which the Govern- 
ment has already appropriated near- 
ly $500,000,000, are carefully design- 
ed for an ultimate population of from 
40,000 to 80,000 each. Around each 
is a permanent green belt of forest, agri- 
cultural land, parks and golf courses. 
The green belt is essential for two 
reasons: it limits the ultimate growth 
of the towns to avoid the social de- 
fects and wastes in municipal plant 
common to the indefinitely growing 
city; and it also keeps the residents in 
reasonably close reach of the country- 
side. 

No less striking than the physical 
plan is the success that is being 
achieved in balanced development of 
housing and industry, and in the 
solid beginnings of communities of 
mixed economic levels. Since the 
start in 1950, about 220 factories 
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by ALBERT MAYER 


with 7,500,000 square feet of floor 
space have been completed and put 
into operation in the new towns, and 
a number of these have since ex- 
panded. Nearly 200,000 people now 
live in 55,000 new houses and apart- 
ments in the fourteen towns. These 
people are grouped in neighbour- 
hood units that are a far cry from the 
upper class dormitory suburb. They 
have happily exchanged the crowded 
daily two-hour journey to work and 
back for twenty minutes or so of 
walking or cycling. 

This creative solution for urban ills 
is a revolution in thinking and action. 
The British have become convinced 
that the only remedy for the troubles 
that have grown increasingly serious 
with the expansion of their big cities 
is to stop that expansion and even cut 
it back by moving people out of the 
cities. The comprehensive solution of 
new towns, they believe, is the only 
way to eliminate crowded slums and 
curb traffic congestion and the ex- 
cessive costs of operating bloated 
cities. 

The planned development which 
has now flowered into the new towns 
had its genesis fifty or more years ago. 
Behind it were the British love of the 
green countryside—and the sight of 
the blighting after-effects, in grimy, 
congested cities, of the industrial 
revolution. The movement was given 
a tremendous impulse by the garden 
city plan proposed around the turn of 
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the century by Ebenezer Howard in 
his famous book Garden Cities of 
Tomorrow. As time went on, the diffi- 
culties of doing the job brought 
realization of the necessity for more 
drastic land control and develop- 
ment under Government direction. 

Then came three monumental re- 
ports—those of the Barlow Com- 
mission in 1940, and of the Scott 
Committee and the Uthwatt Com- 
mittee in 1942—dealing with various 
aspects of redevelopment. These 
made a deep impression on Parlia- 
ment and the public. The creation of 
the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning in 1943 was followed by the 
New Towns Act of 1946 and further 
legislation in 1947. Thus the legal, 
financial and administrative bases 
for the programme were laid. 

To attain its objectives and to keep 
people and industries from arbi- 
trarily exploding into an unprepared 
countryside, the Government created 
a network of land-planning mechan- 
isms covering all areas of the country. 
These can control and direct growth. 
They can, for example, prevent, if 
necessary, golf clubs or farmers near 
highways from selling out to builders 
and ribbon development. 

Another conclusion was reached. 
It is that the movement of industry 
must be subject to public authority. 
Industry is not told where to go, but 
through a licensing system it is told 
where it cannot go. Under this system, 
ifan industry in London, for instance, 
wishes to expand by more than 5,000 
square feet of space it must have a 
licence from the Board of Trade— 
which can refuse the licence unless 
the manufacturer is willing to move 
to one of the new towns or to a de- 
pressed industrial area that is being 
redeveloped. 

To carry out its programme the 
Government set up development 
corporations for each new town. 
These are made up of private citi- 
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zens, and are responsible to the 
Government. They are quasi-inde- 
pendent like our port authorities, but 
all their funds come from the 
Treasury, and there is an annual 
accounting and report to Parlia- 
ment. The corporations plan and de- 
velop the towns, building the bulk of 
the housing—which is public hous- 
ing, subsidized, as elsewhere in 
England, to be within the means of 
the labouring and lower middle 
classes. There is, however, some hous- 
ing for the middle and upper-income 
groups. This is being developed by 
private builders. 

The corporations also build and 
own the shops and much of the smal- 
ler factory space, and derive nearly 
all their income from renting these. 
(This has worked well: as one index 
of effectiveness, the corporations are 
earning around 6 per cent, after 
amortization of the funds lent by 
Government.) Most of the larger 
factories are built and owned by the 
industries themselves, but the cor- 
porations have set careful criteria for 
the selection of factories to provide 
varied types of employment, com- 
petitors in the same field, and light 
industries where women can find 
work. Thus there is freedom of choice, 
so important to both labour and in- 
dustry. 

To examine the actual results of the 
programme, consider the two towns 
that have made the greatest progress 
to date. They are Harlow and 
Crawley, both in the London orbit, 
about thirty miles out. Harlow has a 
population of 24,000 in 7,000 homes. 
There are eight schools and fifty-nine 
factories with a total of 1,500,000 
square feet of floor space. Crawley 
has 5,000 new homes housing 18,000 
people and fourteen schools, fifty- 
two factories and some eighty shops. 

It is easy for the visitor to see that 
the advantages sought in the new 
towns are being achieved. The people 
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live in intimate proximity to nature as 
well as to their work, schools and 
shops. The towns are divided into 
large neighbourhoods, each with its 
community and shopping centre, 
playing fields and churches. These 
neighbourhoods will ultimately have 
populations varying from 10,000 to 
20,000 each when the towns are corm- 
pleted. There are also sub-neigh- 
‘ bourhoods, the intimate social nuclei 
of the towns, with five or six shops and 
a pub. 

Major traffic streets run between 
neighbourhoods, but outside rather 
than through them. Pedestrians and 
motor traffic are in general insulated 
from each other, and there are separ- 
ate cycle-ways. Careful planning has 
achieved not only attractive neigh- 
bourhocd schools and excellent house 
groupings but also a road pattern 
that protects children from traffic 
dangers. Here one feels with relief 
the lessened traffic density and hub- 
bub. 

Because balance has been achieved 
between population and available 
jobs, and in equating jobs with 
people’s skills, there is little commut- 
ing; go per cent of the workers in 
Crawley came out with their fac- 
tories. Because of the good relation 
between living and working areas, 
there is much less need for motor cars 
and buses. Here, the automobile has 
truly become a pleasure car. 

All this seems to have added up, so 
far at least, to a happier population. 
Industrialists who formerly operated 
in London have commented on the 
lower rate of absenteeism in the new 
towns. Less than 4 per cent of the 
people who moved into Crawley 
have since moved away—a really re- 
markable showing, especially in view 
of the rugged early conditions usual 
in all new developments. This is in 
spite, too, of the uprooting—albeit 
voluntary—of the Londoner from his 
lifelong haunts and habits, and in 
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spite of the fact that rents are higher 
than he has been accustomed to pay. 

The pavement-bred Londoners are 
delighted with their new town gar- 
dens. In Crawley, where the front 
areas adjacent to sidewalks were 
originally intended for municipal 
maintenance, the people’s demand 
for gardens was so strong that regula- 
tions were changed accordingly. 
Building scars have quickly dis- 
appeared under the spade of the 
eager gardener. 

There has been a lag in developing 
community and central facilities— 
which had to give precedence to 
housing and industry. Nevertheless, 
social life has made _ remarkable 
strides. In Crawley there are 248 
clubs, societies, associations, sports 
groups and church organizations. 
They include the Floral Decoration 
Society, British Legion, Darby and 
Joan Club, Folk Dance Club, Re- 
corded Music Society, National As- 
sociation of Parents of Retarded 
Children, Rotary Club, Congrega- 
tional Sisterhood, Teenagers’ Club, 
United Nations Association, King’s 
Lodge, Ancient Order of Druids, 
Over-Sixty Club, A.P.V. Athletic and 
Sports Club, and twenty-four labour 
unions. 

In Harlow, the small ‘‘common 
room” has been developed as a 
modest and logical centre for social 
life. Originally devised as a sort of 
stop-gap until larger facilities were 
ready, these rooms, which serve and 
are managed by some 600 families 
each, have become convenient fea- 
tures. They are used for small local 
meetings, for children’s clubs, parties, 
drama rehearsals, and celebrations. 
In a sense the common rooms serve as 
extensions of the functions and space 
of the present-day excessively com- 
pressed homes. 

The new towns are certainly not 
distinguished as yet for stimulating 
or challenging architecture, but these 
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one- or two-room centres are often 
striking architecturally. This per- 
haps is because they fulfil a new 
function. 

The most handsome architectural 
and planning job in the new towns 
has been done in the school and in- 
dustrial areas. The industrial layout, 
marked by greenery and landscaping, 
has the appeal of orderliness. Indivi- 
dual factories have ascommoncharac- 
teristics glassy modernity, sharp Jines 
and harmony. Everything seems to 
glisten, for power from gas and 
electricity here has replaced the old 
cities’ soot-making coal and oil. 

These industrial areas are bul- 
warks of private enterprise in its 
soundest tradition. Sectional factor- 
ies designed by the corporations’ own 
architects are built and rented in 
units as small as 2,000 square feet. 
These can be extended unit by unit 
for a rapidly growing small business. 
There are also intermediate units of 
5,000 and 15,000 square feet, plus 
office space, for rent. The larger in- 
dustries that have built for them- 
selves have put much capital in 
construction; in Crawley some 
$15,000,000 has been invested. 

It is too early to say to what extent 
those living in the new towns will 
actually represent an economic cross- 
section, but the Crawley Develop- 
ment Corporation, for example, has 
already made appreciable progress in 
that direction. In both Crawley and 
Harlow more normal age distribution 
of the population is being sought by 
building special one-storey houses for 
old people—and not in big groups, 
but in small clumps of three or four 
among families of younger age. In 
Harlow, too, an art trust has been 
established, and it is planned to have 
a group of artists move into the town. 

What application does the British 
precedent of the new towns have for 
the United States ? 

In their performance to date the 
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British new towns promise to solve a 
number of difficult problems very 
similar to those we face in this 
country. We are still trying vainly to 
cope with our traffic problems with 
expensive clover-leaves and express- 
ways and increased fares, and we are 
scurrying about to find new taxes to 
support our overgrown and _in- 
efficient cities. But we are still letting 
them grow, encouraging them to 
grow, while we despoil more and more 
countryside by unplanned “‘develop- 
ment”’. 

The excessive costs of the over- 
grown city in terms, for example, 
of truck-and-man hours lost, in terms 
of bankrupt commuter railways and 
bus systems, in terms of increasing 
taxes to devise costly super-remedies 
that don’t remedy, are inefficiencies 
in our productive system. And the 
monetary and social costs of uncon- 
trolled industrial expansion into 
virgin land areas is terrific. 

The British plan is a preview of 
what we could accomplish here. It is 
also a preview of what we have got to 
face in principle, in hard thinking, 
and finally, in law. The first thing 
that must be recognized is that city 
and regional planning are not just 
fancy gimmicks, but as essential to 
economical production and living as 
are the efficient factory lines we 
rightly pride ourselves upon. 

Just as fascinating as the visible 
work of transforming theory into 
brick and mortar and steel and glass 
in Britain’s new towns is the legal, 
political and administrative pattern 
the British have so carefully con- 
structed to make the transformation 
possible. Each element of the prob- 
lem had first to be recognized, and 
then solved, against a tremendous 
complexity of inertia, and vested 
civic and economic interests. It was 
necessary to realize that the hopeless 
and bankrupting maze of traffic and 
transport could be dealt with only by 
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far-reaching measures, that even the 
big step of effective city-metropolitan 
planning is not enough, but can be 
really effective in the long run only if 
there is a vital national policy against 
which the fragmentary projects can 
be measured and put together. 

To accomplish what they are doing 
the British built an impressive edifice. 
It is an edifice in law, in finance, in 
administration, in public opinion 
and in local acceptance by the most 
closely affected groups—the indus- 
tries, the cities, and the countryside. 

The various British controls may 
seem excessive or impossible in our 
individualistic culture. So they seem- 
ed to the British originally, not very 
many years ago. It may be noted that 
the first efforts at control of industrial 
locations in Britain were in connec- 
tion with ‘“‘depressed areas”. Inter- 
estingly, not long ago the newspapers 
reported just such rumblings here. 
The administration announced its 
ideas for a “‘domestic point four” 
effort to help the industrial economy 
of coal mining areas in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia and old textile 
areas in New England. 

We have in this country an im- 
pressive amount of unrelated legisla- 
tion in this field, some of which is 
drastic. It remains to put all this to- 
gether and to interlace some big 
missing pieces. This isn’t going to hap- 
pen of itself. In Britain a combination 
of repeated frustrations in piecemeal 
efforts, of symptoms of crisis in big- 
city and abandoned areas, and a 
small, energetic group of far-sighted 
citizens did the necessary job. With 
these ingredients, it could happen here. 

The major legislation in Britain 
was passed under the Labour Govern- 
ment, but the Conservative Govern- 
ment has pressed even further for- 
ward. In fact, under it there is a new 
law, the Town Development Act, 
which permits large cities to take an 
additional step to reduce their ex- 
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cessive population by arranging with 
suitable small towns to enlarge them- 
selves and become new planned 
towns of predetermined size. In this 
case the city must contribute finan- 
cially, at so much per relocated 
family. 

Though it is all but incredible in 
terms of our own civic psychology, 
London has gone at this enthusiasti- 
cally and has already concluded 
agreements with five towns. In one of 
them, Bletchley, the resettlement is 
already under way. How this plan 
will work remains to be seen, but it 
does indicate what has been found to 
be necessary to solve the multiple 
troubles that continue to thwart the 
fantastically expensive individual- 
functional cures. 

Thus, a new epoch has opened in 
Britain. Visitors come from all over 
the world to observe the new towns. 
The town of Crawley has kept a 
record: visits by 770 foreigners; but 
only twenty-one of these came from 
the United States, and of these, 
seventeen were architectural  stu- 
dents. Yet America can profit by this 
new concept more than most other 
nations. 

In the last few years our country 
has arranged for efficiency teams 
from many nations to come here to 
study our industrial methods. In 
turn, we should send efficiency teams 
of administrators, city officials, in- 
dustrialists and important public 
men to study the British new towns. 
They would have a rewarding experi- 
ence. 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY 


A review of ITALY BUILDS: ITS MODERN ARCHITECTURE AND 
NATIVE INHERITANCE, by G. E. Kidder Smith, published by 


the Architectural Press at 56s. 


R KIDDER SMITH has produced 
M another of his delightful travel 

books, which are also valu- 
able additions to the architect’s home 
library. It is an attractively balanced 
compilation, the present tense “Italy 
builds” being prefaced by a historic 
introduction of nearly half the volume. 
This gives much value to the modern 
work and puts it in its true perspective 
in the history of that country of 
wonderful building. 

This historic first part is again sub- 
divided, the first half being the more 
useful for the purpose of the volume. 
Here Mr Kidder Smith has collected 
and commented on a large number of 
the smaller and lesser known ex- 
amples of Italian regional building. 
These are wonderful pictures which 
suggest a whole volume of archi- 


by PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


tectural treatments and scenes, not 
only beautiful in themselves but of 
practical value to present day use. 
The large number of ‘“‘vented walls” 
shown, for example, are as im- 
mediately applicable as the fantastic 
conical roofs of the “‘trulli’’ of the 
east coast are suggestive of industrial 
design. 

In the second part of the historic 
introduction, again, it is the smaller 
examples of “places” that are of the 
greatest value; this applies especially 
to those picturesque harbour scenes, 
where often hardly a single stylisti- 
cally classical building appears, but 
the special quality of southern classi- 
cism is all-pervading. 

About the more famous examples 
—the Piazza Signori, Florence, St. 
Mark’s Square, St Peter’s, the Piazza 


The covered market at Pescia was designed by Brizzi, Gori and Partners. 
Architectural Press 
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del Popolo and the Campidoglio, I 
find it hard to speak. On the one 
hand it is splendid to find a modern 
architect drawing such sustenance 
from the full Renaissance and ex- 
patiating on the dynamic liveliness of 
these grand compositions; on the 
other hand the space allotted is too 
small to do them justice. I think Mr 
Kidder Smith has been seduced by 
his photographic skill, shown equally 
in tiny peripatetic views and in large 
glorious pictures (St. Mark’s the 
climax). The inclusion of St. Peter’s 
is justified, by the new approach; but 
Mr Kidder Smith does not show it 
on plan or analyse it (he evidently 
dislikes it as much as I do). The Piazza 
del Popolo is fully photographed, but 
shown in a most misleading sketch 
which seems to have been traced 
from Stiibben’s inaccurate old Stdd- 
tebau. The authoritative article on the 
Piazza by Dr Ashby and Rowland 
Pierce which appeared in The Town 
Planning Review (Dec. 1924) is ig- 
nored and is not mentioned in the 
bibliography. (The Town Planning 
Review contains much information on 
Italian planning and building.) 
And so we come to the Modern 
Architecture of Italy, and a most 
spectacular review it is, which seems 
completely to overshadow British 
achievement, visually at any rate. 
But after giving full credit for 
“enormous vitality, . . . spontaneous 
delights, joyous imagination, superb 
uses of colour, bewitching whimseys’’, 
also “‘lively structural expression and 
daring clever spatial flow and inter 
plan”, Mr Kidder Smith has to add 
that “there is no denying that one will 
find in Italy an excess amount of 
superficial slickness and neo-acade- 
mic facadism’’. Housing is almost 
entirely in flats: “many, probably the 
majority, of the new multi-storey 
blocks of flats have no central heating 
or even fireplaces, while central hot 
water for kitchen and bathroom is 
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A new housing block in Naples. A detail of 
this scheme is shown on page 246. 


virtually unknown—there are num- 
erous six-storey apartments without 
one elevator.” 

The housing scheme at Ivrea, 
north of Turin, is described as the 
best built by an employer in Italy: it 
is in three-storey blocks—‘‘The 
spatial delight of the grouping . . . is 
accentuated by a bold and successful 
use of colour.”’ This is described at 
length, but the author adds: ‘“‘the 
planning of the separate buildings is 
not nearly as distinguished as that of 
the whole: kitchens are cramped, no 
storage or closet space is provided, 
balconies run the length of entire 
floors so that privacy is almost im- 
possible. But from the urbanism and 
visual aspects this is Italy’s finest.” 
Neither architects nor builders are 
responsible for another defect, de- 
scribed as “the plague of poor up- 
keep”. . . “the Italians have without 
question the worst upkeep and build- 
ing maintenance of any country in 
Europe.” 

It is a pleasure to turn from these 
housing descriptions to the really 
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Architectural Press 


Exhibition Hall at Turin designed by Luigi Nervi. 


New flats in Naples. 
Architectural Press 
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New housing in Naples: detail of balconies. 


magnificent structures, usually roof- 
ing great spaces with airy lightness 
and fantastic beauty, associated in 
many cases with the name of Pier 
Luigi Nervi: the exhibition hall at 
Turin with its classical apse, and the 
“sun-flower”’ ceiling at Chian-ciano 
are two of his finest works; and 
equally impressive is the segmental 
roof to the open air market at Pescia, 
by Brizzi, Gori and Partners. These 
are the creations in which Italian 
architects and engineers excel. 


The Rome railway station towards 
the end of the book is perhaps Italy’s 
most famous modern building: it is an 
instructive contrast with that of 
Milan—may it wear better in aes- 
thetic appreciation! For once the 
modern architect got his contrast of a 
fragment of rough masonry, beside 
his smooth building. This was a 
length of the Servian Wall, rightly 
preserved, but not, in my opinion, to 
any extent inspiring the design of the 
station. 


The Cheapening of Life 

“The last claim I made for my work is that the places I worked in, factories 
or workshops, should be pleasant, just as the fields where our most necessary 
work is done are pleasant. Believe me there is nothing in the world to prevent 
this being done, save the necessity of making profits on all wares; in other 
words, the wares are cheapened at the expense of people being forced to work 
in crowded, unwholesome, squalid, noisy dens: that is to say, they are cheapen- 
ed at the expense of the workman’s life.”—W1LL1am Morris (1834-96): 


How We Live and How We Might Live. 
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Beauty and Bulkiness 

That there is such a thing as great 
architecture—the thing of beauty 
that is a joy for ever; and that there is 
such another thing as contemporary 
architecture—the thing of beauty 
that is a joy till the fashion changes; 
and that in the cycle of events these 
two things will occasionally coincide: 
all these propositions we concede. 
But architecture is not a purely or 
merely decorative art. It embraces 
the conscious design of the external 
appearance of buildings; but in all 
but a tiny minority of buildings their 
use or purpose is primary, and a pleas- 
ing or noble appearance has to be 
reconciled with the use or purpose. 
That this is possible where architects 
have the necessary skill and are loyal 
to the interests of their clients is 
proved by many examples. A good 
marriage of utility and beauty will 
never occur, however, where the de- 
signer begins with the facade or the 
skyline and subsequently fits the 
functions of the buildings to his visual 
conception. 

The cases of the Imperial Institute 
and the St Paul’s precinct are being 
discussed by many talkers and writers 
as if the look of things were every- 
thing and the purpose next to nothing. 
We are used to that: it is the note that 
contemporary architectural journal- 
ism has set. It is very interesting to 
watch the natural piety of the tra- 
ditionalists, who want to preserve 
what they can of the existing char- 
acter of London, even at some cost in 
convenience, battling with the mod- 
ernists, who, while just as much 
dominated by their own aesthetic 
conceptions for London, seize on the 
pressure of site-owners for more floor- 


space as a valid argument for the sort 
of buildings they want to design. 


The Imperial Pint Pot 


The factor to which the modernists 
are blind, and which the traditional- 
ists seem always to neglect to empha- 
size, is that London urgently needs a 
reduction of its business and in- 
stitutional floor-space in total—not 
the increase of floor-space to which all 
new developments and _ redevelop- 
ments at present tend. The more 
offices that are built in the City, the 
more the already insoluble traffic 
problem and parking problem are 
worsened, and the greater is the 
number of occupied persons that 
must either travel to a distance in un- 
bearable conditions or be housed in 
London in the most costly and un- 
satisfactory way. 

In the case of the technical uni- 
versity in South Kensington, the 
question of the survival of the Calcutt 
tower is really secondary to the ques- 
tion whether we are not trying to get 
an imperial quart into an imperial 
pint pot. This is a national institution, 
and if American experience is any 
guide—or indeed if we face the ob- 
vious necessity of a vast expansion of 
this sort of education in the next ten 
years or so—the site of the Imperial 
Institute will be inadequate how- 
ever intensely it is developed. Do we 
have to concentrate this particular 
service, with all its students, teachers 
and staff, in the heart of an already 
overcrowded city ? 

We would preserve the Calcutt 
tower, and we would preserve the 
open view of St Paul’s, not only be- 
cause these architectural master- 
pieces are worth cherishing, but even 
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more because to keep the bulk of 
building around them relatively 
small and low is necessary for the 
salvation of London from its desper- 
ate plight. Much of the office work of 
the City could with advantage be 
transferred to new towns or existing 
country towns. And we cannot believe 
that a more commodious site outside 
London could not be found for a 
national technical university. 


Car Parks and Parking Meters 


The new law for the provision of 
parking meters is a step in the right 
direction. It is true that they will in- 
volve an extra cost of travel for 
motorists doing business or pursuing 
pleasure in crowded towns. But that 
is a proper economic corrective to 
over-concentration; the extra cost 
will tend to induce motorists to seek 
other destinations for their purposes 
if they can, and to induce businesses 
to find other situations where the 
difficulties and costs of access are less. 
What would be entirely wrong would 
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be the grant of State subsidies for 
parking meters or for car parks. ‘This 
would tend to encourage uneconomic 
concentration. Already the State, we 
believe, contributes far larger sums 
per head of population towards the 
policing of London and towards its 
traffic regulation than it contributes 
to smaller towns. If it ceased to do so, 
the costs of running London would 
better reflect its defects of develop- 
ment, and the incentives to dispersal 
would be usefully enhanced. The 
same argument applies, as we have 
often pointed out, to the ridiculous 
system of differential State subsidies 
for high-density housing. There are 
other fields into which this economic 
argument could be pursued. We 
wouldn’t suggest bankrupting Lon- 
don by making it pay in full for all its 
past sins. But we would certainly 
make all differential or percentage 
grants to expensive cities conditional 
on policies calculated to relieve their 
congestion. The effect of State grants 
on city growth needs attention. 


THE LETCHWORTH DIVIDEND LIMIT 


In our issues of February and April 
mention has been made of the pro- 
posed removal by First Garden City 
Limited of the 5 per cent limit on its 
dividends and of the obligation to 
apply surplus profits ‘‘for the benefit 
of the town or its inhabitants”. We 
recalled that in 1949 the company 
had, by an alteration of its constitu- 
tion, already removed the limit of 110 
per cent of their holdings payable to 
stockholders on a winding-up. The 
directors’ arguments for this change 
were summarized in a letter from the 
chairman of the company in our 
April issue, and discussed in our 
“Planning Commentary” of the same 
date. 

The directors’ further proposals to 
remove the 5 per cent dividend limit, 


to take permissive powers to make 
grants (‘‘ifany’’) for the benefit of the 
town, and to make a bonus issue 
doubling the ordinary stock were 
carried by large majorities at an 
extraordinary general meeting on 
5 April, despite the opposition of a 
number of stockholders including the 
Letchworth Urban District Council 
and the Town and Country Planning 
Association. This decision has arous- 
ed public controversy, and the Letch- 
worth UDC are now taking legal 
advice as to what action they can 
take on behalf of the town and its 
inhabitants. 

At the stockholders’ meeting Mr 
A. E. Telling, for the UDC, described 
the removal of the dividend limit as a 
departure from the fundamental 
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principles on which the company 
was founded and which it had con- 
tinuously proclaimed from 1903 to 
1956. In the company’s booklet, 
“Letchworth in Pictures’’, still on 
sale, the 5 per cent limit was coupled 
with the claim that “the company’s 
position is therefore that of trustee 
rather than that of private landlord”’. 
In other publications the prospect of 
low rates owing to the dividend limit 
was held out as an inducement to 
take leases in Letchworth. The com- 
pany could not honourably cast such 
promises aside. 

The UDC questioned the validity 
of the change in the memorandum in 
1949, but had let it pass at the time 
because they rested upon the assur- 
ances given to the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning, and confirm- 
ed in an extraordinary resolution, 
that the estate would ultimately be 
transferred to the UDC or some other 
public body on satisfactory terms to 
be agreed. Those terms might be very 
different if the dividend limit were 
removed. The present proposals were 
clearly a breach of the understanding 
of 1949. As to the permissive power to 
make contributions to the town, what 
reliance could the inhabitants place 
on that if the stockholders did not feel 
bound by the declared intentions of 
the company hitherto ? 

Mr Telling warned the meeting of 
the real possibility that the council 
would take legal proceedings if these 
proposals were carried. If, however, 
they were rejected, the council would 
be willing to co-operate with the 
directors in working out an alterna- 
tive, fair both to the stockholders and 
the town. 

Mr F. J. Osborn, for the Town and 
Country Planning Association, re- 
ferred to the international fame of the 
company as a British achievement in 
planning and as an example of 
private enterprise limiting its profits 
for the benefit of a community. The 
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proposals were a _ repudiation of 
obligations solemnly entered into and 
reiterated in business-getting pub- 
licity for half a century. The Associa- 
tion felt that, if they consented to the 
removal of the dividend limit, they 
would be parties to a confidence trick 
on the public. If the UDC would 
agree, the Association would not 
object to a bonus issue of shares, but it 
must be on condition that the divi- 
dend limit was retained on the en- 
larged capital, and that the town’s 
right to the equity was restored. The 
Association had no desire to disturb 
the present directors, but it was a 
serious criticism of them that they 
had not informed stockholders of the 
business obligations the company had 
incurred. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence, speaking 
as an original subscriber to the com- 
pany, said definite promises were 
made when it was formed. People 
had come to Letchworth, had taken 
sites, had built premises, and to a 
very large extent had made the town. 
Many individuals had given volun- 
tary services which they would not 
have given except on the basis of the 
promises made. To change the com- 
pany into a money-making concern 
would gravely wrong the people who 
had come to Letchworth and those 
who gave time, thought and energy 
to its success. More serious and de- 
plorable, they would be doing some- 
thing contrary to the great traditions 
of the City of London. They would be 
debasing the manner and perform- 
ance of contracts, where one party, 
owing to unforeseen circumstances, 
found it had the legal right to get out 
of its original contract. He appealed 
to the directors to withdraw the 
resolutions and submit others more 
acceptable not only to the share- 
holders but to the opinion of the out- 
side community. The proposed reso- 
lutions would bring the company into 
public disrepute. 
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The chairman of the company (Sir 
Eric Macfadyen) then made a state- 
ment. Some stockholders had drawn 
his attention to the possibility that the 
permissive power to the directors to 
make grants to the town would en- 
able them to give away the assets. 
While not agreeing with this inter- 
pretation, the directors undertook 
that payments to the town would only 
be made out of profits, and not later 
than the next annual meeting they 
would submit a resolution giving 
effect to that undertaking. 

Sir Eric then replied to the point 
made by Mr Osborn about the busi- 
ness commitments of the company, 
by which he had been much moved. 
He agreed that statements of policy 
had been made from time to time on 
behalf of the company; he himself 
had made such statements. He felt 
profoundly uncomfortable at the 
thought that somebody may have 
built a house or rented a factory in 
Letchworth confidently hoping that 
thirty years hence, perhaps when the 
company came to be liquidated, his 
grandson would qualify for a share- 
out and that he had been misled in 
thinking so. 

How had this delusion arisen? 
Probably it started with the pros- 
pectus, in which the promoters stated 
that they would arrange a limit of 
5 per cent on dividends and 10 per 
cent profit on winding-up. They said 
they would put these limits in the con- 
stitution. He was advised that they 
had not done so. Both topics were re- 
ferred to in the memorandum, but in 
the articles only one of them was 
dealt with. The memorandum of a 
company was always wider than the 
articles, because the memorandum 
sets out all the things a company may 
do, whereas the articles provide for 
what it proposes to do. Having 
adopted a memorandum which in- 
cluded both these topics, the then 
directors dealt with only one of them. 
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If they had dealt with neither it 
might have been conceivable that 
they overlooked the whole subject, 
but they did not. They dealt with one 
and not the other. It was perfectly 
certain that that was not by inad- 
vertency. The first chairmen were 
Sir Ralph Neville, later Judge of the 
High Court, and Mr Aneurin Wil- 
liams, MP, one of the greatest minds 
of his generation. They had to exclude 
the possibility of muddleheadedness, 
of failure to understand on the part 
of the original directors what they 
were doing. 

Sir Eric went on to say that pos- 
sibly the reason for the omission was 
that at the time there was no urban 
council or other body representative 
of the town and its inhabitants. The 
directors may have intended to deal 
later with the capital profit limitation, 
but they did not. Consequently there 
was nothing in the company’s con- 
stitution as to the disposition of its 
assets to the townspeople. At any 
time the memorandum and articles 
might have been altered, and possibly 
disposition to the town might have 
been approved if it had been taken up 
in the early days. But it remained that 
First Garden City, like any other 
company, was the property of the 
shareholders. No charitable trust 
had been incorporated. 

Company law, went on Sir Eric, is 
the admiration of the commercial 
world—the distillation of the experi- 
ence and wisdom of city men and their 
advisers for something like a century. 
It would not hear of a contract being 
valid to which there is not adequate 
consideration. They were not dealing 
with any contract here, but with 
statements of policy and of intentions. 
The intentions were alterable, and 
had been altered. The directors had 
been advised, and they believed the 
advice sound, that there was no 
binding obligation to carry out the 
original policy. Like anything else ina 
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company registered under the Com- 
panies Act, it could be changed. They 
had proceeded to change it because 
they took the view that you could not 
have it both ways—you could not 
operate an altruistic policy through a 
company registered under the Com- 
panies Act, the very essence of which 
was that a company belongs to its 
shareholders. That was the answer 
to the imputations on the conduct of 
the present board in permitting the 
alteration to the memorandum in 
1949 and in permitting another now. 

Sir Eric concluded by arguing that 
if the capital were increased they 
must get rid of the cumulative ele- 
ment to the dividend, which had 
been a millstone round the neck of the 
company. They could not commit 
themselves to a cumulative 5 per cent 
on the doubled capital. It seemed 
better to get the business on to ordin- 
ary business lines and to leave the 
company free to distribute such divi- 
dends as are justified year by year out 
of current profits. 

After speeches for and against the 
resolutions by six stockholders, Mr 
C. B. Purdom spoke as one who had 
worked for the company at the start 
and knew the original directors well. 
Undoubtedly they all regarded it as 
fundamental to the garden city that 
unearned increment should be se- 
cured for the town. They thought 
they had prepared a constitution that 
prevented them and their successors 
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from departing from that basic in- 
tention. Under the Companies Act of 
1862 the memorandum of association 
could not be varied without the con- 
sent of the court. He was amazed that 
the chairman should now suggest that 
men like Neville, Edward Cadbury, 
Franklin Thomasson, and Aneurin 
Williams, all men of great integrity as 
well as intelligence, were either 
muddled or dishonest. The resolu- 
tions proposed would undermine the 
whole conception of the garden city. 
He could not understand how such a 
man as Dr Norman Macfadyen, who 
was committed to the garden city 
idea, could be associated with the 
present proposals. These proposals 
were fundamentally wrong. 

After three other speeches in 
favour of the resolutions, Mr Iolo 
Aneurin Williams (son of the second 
chairman of the company) said that 
with due regard to the fall in money 
value he could not feel that the 
present proposals were in the spirit of 
the founders of the company. He 
asked the directors to reconsider the 
whole matter and, while outwitting 
any possible take-over bid, to pre- 
serve the principles on which the 
company had so far been conducted, 
and to safeguard Letchworth’s future. 

A show of hands resulted in votes of 
34 to 40 in favour of the resolutions, 
and 10 to 13 against. On a poll they 
were carried by majorities of over go 
per cent. 


Cities and the Profit Motive 


“And once for all, there is nothing in our circumstances save the hunting of 
profit that drives us into it. It is profit which draws men into enormous un- 
manageable aggregations called towns, for instance; profit which crowds them 
up when they are there into quarters without gardens or open spaces; profit 
which won’t take the most ordinary precautions against wrapping a whole 
district in a cloud of sulphurous smoke; which turns beautiful rivers into filthy 
sewers ; which condemns all but the rich to live in houses idiotically cramped 
and confined at the best, and at the worst in houses for whose wretchedness 
there is no name.”—W1LL1AM Morris (1834-96): How We Live and How We 


Might Live. 
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THE REGIONAL ECONOMICS OF 
MARGINAL FARMING 


This study of the economics of marginal farms discloses that 
while there are wide regional variations in the lack of prosperity, 
the larger marginal farms vield a better return per head than the 
smaller farms, but emplo) few farm workers per unit of area. 
‘Economic improvement would therefore displace many persons 
JSrom regions already too sparsely populated. Possible solutions 


of this problem are discussed. 


ESPITE THE general prosperity 
LD of British agriculture, farming 
in the “marginal areas”’ of the 
upland and hill regions of Exmoor, 
Wales, northern England, and Scot- 
land still remains economically haz- 
ardous. Even excluding the sub- 
stantial capital subsidies paid under 
the Hill Farming Act of 1946 and the 
Livestock Rearing Act of 1951 it cer- 
tainly receives more direct govern- 
ment assistance per farmer than other 
branches of the industry. Thus, in 
some parts of Wales over the period 
1944 to 1950 the farmer obtained an 
average income (excluding the return 
on his capital) no higher than the 
standard agricultural wage, while 
one-third to one-half of it came from 
direct subsidies. In addition, he was 
certainly helped more by the drain- 
age and lime subsidies than farmers 
in more favoured districts. Again, in 
the farming year 1951—2 in Scotland 
7 per cent of the gross farm revenue of 
the upland stockrearing farms came 
from subsidies and grants paid 
directly to producers, while on the 
lower-land mixed and dairy farms 
the contribution was only 2 per cent. 


Output of Marginal Farms 


The economic and political sig- 
nificance of marginal farming can be 


by G. R. ALLEN 


seen from the following statistics. In 
England and Wales in 1941 the gross 
rental value of land in the marginal 
areas was some 11 per cent of the total 
rental value of all agricultural land, 
and in Scotland in 1947 17 per cent. 
In 1948-9 and 1951-2 marginal 
farms contributed around 12 per 
cent of the net output of all Scottish 
agriculture. 

Paradoxically as it might at first 
appear, too much stress has been laid 
on purely agricultural problems of 
marginal farming districts, to the 
virtual exclusion of the more general 
economic and social prerequisites of a 
successful policy. The real problems 
lie more in the realm of regional 
economics than in the direct tech- 
nical and financial difficulties facing 
the major industry of the regions 
concerned. 


The Agricultural Problem 


The crucial agricultural difficulty 
is hardly ever mentioned, even in 
many official reports. Most marginal 
farms have too little land and too 
little economic output to support 
existing labour and capital costs ade- 
quately. In England and Wales the 
average acreage of marginal farms is 
some 10 per cent less than for all 
farming based on a pasture system. 
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(To make this comparison, rough 
grazing has been reduced to one- 
tenth its amount to reflect approxi- 
mately its physical productivity in 
terms of other land.) When allow- 
ance is made for the effects of low 
natural fertility, poor location, and 
low investment in roads and build- 
ings the differences in real economic 
size are even greater, as shown for the 
period 1941-3 by the average rent 
per farm calculated from the National 
Farm Survey of England and Wales. The 
average rent for pasture type farms 
was 49 per cent more, and for all 
farms 69 per cent more, than on hill 
farms. 

The situation is similar in Scot- 
land, especially for those farms con- 
centrating on cattle rearing. Ob- 
viously the magnitudes ought to be 
reversed since the geographical and 
physical bases of marginal farming 
point to a more extensive system of 
cultivation than in more favoured 
districts. 


Size of Farms: Scotland 


The extent of undersize of marginal 
area farms is shown by two examples 
given by J. A. Symon and O. J. 
Beilby (in the Scottish Journal of Agri- 
culture) of upland farms in Aberdeen- 
shire and Banffshire in 1946. First 
they compare three farms of which 
the third had no advantage over the 
others except size. Farm A had thirty- 
five acres of arable land and access to 
common pasture; farm B had sixty 
acres of arable, fifty acres of pasture 
and fifty acres of rough grazing 
(probably worth no more than five 
acres of pasture); farm C was an 
amalgamation of several smaller 
farms to give 300 acres of arable and 
100 acres of rough grazing. Farm A 
was worked by the farmer alone; on 
the others there was some _ hired 
labour, giving for farm B an annual 
wage bill of £150 and for farm C 
£300. Farmer A owned the buildings 
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on his land whereas the other two 
farmers rented theirs, so that his net 
income was inflated by a return to 
fixed capital not included in the net 
income of the others. The comparison 
of their net incomes (including a 
return on working capital) showed 
how great were the gains from having 
a large-sized farm. Farmer A earned 
£204, farmer B £145, but farmer C 
£395- 

The second example compared a 
group of seven farms, all indepen- 
dently operated but suitable for 
amalgamation into one unit and 
totalling 550 acres (all cultivable), 
and one farm of 800 acres of cultivable 
land. It was considered that the 
average income from each of the 
seven independent farms was less than 
that for the two farms, A and B, 
mentioned above; that is less than 
£175. The other farm was con- 
sidered “‘quite profitable’. ‘The crop- 
ping programmes suggested that the 
value of net output per 100 acres 
was the same on the group of farms 
and on the individual unit. Thus the 
group of farms produced in total less 
than three-quarters the output of the 
one large farm although they had a 
labour force almost six times as big. 


Size of Farms: England and Wales 


A similar situation is shown for 
England and Wales by the following 
table, recording variations in the re- 
turn to labour for two groups of 
marginal farms. Labour income is the 
revenue left after meeting all non- 
labour costs including the return on 
all capital, whether owned by the 
farmer or not. From it must be paid 
family and hired labour, as well as 
farmers themselves. 

Although many of the quoted 
statistics are almost a decade old they 
certainly reflect the present-day situa- 
tion. They show that one basic need in 
marginal farming areas is a drastic 
enlarging of farm sizes and a con- 
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Tue RETURN TO LABOUR BY SIZE OF FARMS 


A. Exmoor 1946/7 
Size of farms (acres) 
Labour income per head per farm 


B. Mixed Livestock Farms, Upland, 1946/7—1947/8 


Size of farms (acres) 0-50 51-100 
Total labour incomes as 
percentages of mar- 
ket values of labour 
inputs 70 82 
comitant fall in the number of farm 
workers. 

It seems very unlikely that many 
marginal farms are capable of pro- 
viding an adequate income if less 
than 250 acres each. Yet how different 
is the actual situation. In 1953 the 
Council for Wales and Monmouth- 
shire published the results of a survey 
of a district of some 60,000 acres and 
with its west-to-east axis running 
from Aberystwyth to the English 
border and covering parts of the 
counties of Cardigan, Montgomery, 
and Radnor. By combining statis- 
tics in the report with those from 
other social and economic surveys of 
rural Wales it can be reasonably esti- 
mated that go per cent of full-time 
farms in the survey area are of less 
than 250 acres. 


Migration from Marginal Farms 


There is a second fundamental 
problem unmet by present policy— 
the excess migration of the more 
efficient from marginal areas. The 
validity of a two-year old parlia- 
mentary statement that rural Wales is 
“educating for export” is shown by 
the following statement of the Coun- 
cil for Wales and Monmouthshire 
concerning the survey area mentioned 
above. 

In July 1951 “‘of the 675 school 
leavers, 69 left Wales. Twenty- five 
of them, however, entered univer- 
sities or training colleges and six- 
teen H.M. forces, and some are 
likely to return to Wales and perhaps 
to their home area. Of the remaining 


0-74 75-149 150-249 250 and over 
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twenty-eight, at least twenty-one are 
unlikely to return. All but three of the 
sixty-nine who left Wales were gram- 
mar school leavers. There were 
forty-seven school leavers who left the 
survey area for other parts of Wales 
beyond travelling distance of their 
homes. Thirty-five of these entered 
university colleges or training col- 
leges in Wales, and some of them may 
return to the area to take up employ- 
ment.” 

There are both direct and in- 
direct effects of such migration on 
farming. We know that the majority 
of farmers learn more readily from 
the minority of more efficient neigh- 
bours than from various advisory 
services, yet migration will tend to 
take away those most likely to be 
pioneers in improvements and new 
techniques. The indirect effect is a 
deterioration in the quality of local 
government and the services it pro- 
vides. 

Professor Beacham commented in 
1948 on the lack of initiative in 
many market towns, which had lost 
the opportunities to attract manu- 
facturing industries, and wrote of “a 
lack of desire to seek out new firms, a 
sense of hopelessness, a feeling that 
the town has always been moribund 
and will remain so” (Industries in 


Welsh County Towns). 


What is the Cure? 


How can these two basic problems 
—sizes of farms and selective migra- 
tion—be most effectively tackled? 

By itself a policy of enlarging farm 
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sizes would probably be self-defeat- 
ing. In marginal areas as farm size 
increases the amount of labour em- 
ployed per hundred acres falls great- 
ly. The Scottish examples above 
show how great this fall can be. 
Similarly in Exmoor in 1946-7 the 
amount of labour per hundred acres 
was two and a half times greater on 
farms with under seventy-five acres 
than on those with more than 250 
acres. Thus it seems that if the pro- 
posed policy were implemented, farm 
employment would be reduced to 
much less than half its present 
amount. Forestry is unlikely to ab- 
sorb more than a small part of the 
surplus. In the area in central Wales 
mentioned already there were in 
1952 about 8,000 permanently em- 
ployed agricultural workers, includ- 
ing farmers. Existing forestry re- 
quired another 550 workers by 1962 
and the full development of existing 
private woodlands would ultimately 
require 150 more, clearly not large 
amounts in the face of the potential 
surplus of agricultural labour. Nor 
presumably would further forestry 
create a sufficient demand to absorb 
the remainder, at least for several 
decades. 

If enlarging farm holdings were to 
accelerate migration from marginal 
areas, the cure might be worse than 
the ill. Although farm income per 
head rises as farms get larger, the rise 
is by no means the inverse of the fall 
in the labour force. Thus the total in- 
come derived from a given area of 
land would decline, as is suggested by 
the table below. 


Local Spending Power 


_ Enlargement of farms, while rais- 
ing the income per head of those en- 
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gaged in farming, will reduce the 
total spending power in marginal 
farm districts. Not only will total 
spending power fall; its use will be 
changed. Those with more money 
will not spend much more, if any 
more, on bread or with the local 
butcher or at the local pub. They will 
buy television sets and go less fre- 
quently to the local market town for 
their entertainment; they will buy 
better cars; they will travel more to 
the distant large shopping centres. 
Thus there will be a lower proportion 
of income spent on goods and services 
produced within the marginal farm- 
ing region, more being spent on 
“imports”, so that, given also a 
smaller total purchasing power, the 
quality and quantity of local manu- 
facturing industries and of services 
will decline. The effect will be to in- 
tensify the amount of selective migra- 
tion mentioned earlier and, perhaps, 
to leave some services with a market 
so small as to make their costs pro- 
hibitive to the remaining population. 


Can Industries be Introduced? 


The aim must be to find a means of 
enlarging farms which will not reduce 
the total regional income and not 
accentuate migration of the more 
able. Further, a policy directly aimed 
at increasing farm sizes is naive be- 
cause of the political and social re- 
sistance which such an open attack on 
farm ownership would involve. Like 
Polonius, we must “‘by indirections 
find directions out”. Enlarged farm 
sizes must be the outcome of other 
changes, in themselves generally 
acceptable. The basic need for most 
marginal areas is the development of 
manufacturing industries in their 
market towns and larger villages— 


Lasour INCOME PER 100 AcREs OF LAND 
on Mixed Upland Livestock Farms in England and Wales, 1946/7—1947/8 
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capable of drawing labour from 
marginal farming while ensuring its 
employment in the region. By in- 
troducing manufacturing industry 
the problem of farm size is attacked 
at the point of least resistance. A 
farmer will be more willing to sell his 
farm to be combined with another if 
he is unable to attract labour away 
from the local factory, or if he finds 
‘his son prefers to work there rather 
than follow his father’s occupation, or 
if he can make a capital gain by 
selling off a few acres at building 
values for housing. 

How far is it uneconomic to locate 
manufacturing industries in marginal 
farming areas? Some districts are so 
isolated, such as parts of the northern 
Welsh counties or Scotland north of 
the Caledonian Canal, that they are 
completely unsuitable. The remaind- 
er, however, provide the bulk of the 
output from marginal farming and 
are no more isolated than the estab- 
lished industrial area of west Cum- 
berland. They have such a small part 
of the country’s population that their 
industrial needs, even to support an 
enlarged regional population, would 
be small in relation to the total sup- 
ply of enterprise. There are already 
signs of a small but significant dis- 
persal of factories towards market 
towns and villages from the congested 
industrial areas (see Report of Com- 
mittee on Local Development in Scotland, 
1952) and no doubt the transfer would 
be accelerated to the general econo- 
mic advantage and that of some 
marginal districts but for the follow- 
ing reasons. 


Industrial Relocation Policy 


Firstly, the Board of ‘Trade’s 
partial control over location of in- 
dustry has been mainly aimed at 
transferring manufacturing industry 
towards the development areas, such 
as in South Wales, west Cumberland, 
or the established Scottish industrial 
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belt. Professor Beacham, in the study 
already mentioned, found evidence 
that firms which had been prepared 
to locate in central Wales had been 
“guided” towards the development 
area to the south. Similarly the Com- 
mittee on Local Development in 
Scotland stated that “‘development 
area policy has tended to put undue 
emphasis on the difficulties and 
dangers in the older areas—notably 
unemployment or the threat of un- 
employment—and given too little 
encouragement to industrial growth 
in other parts of the country.” 
Secondly, although the social costs 
of large towns should be well known 
they are not charged to the businesses 
directly or indirectly responsible for 
the urban congestion whence they 
derive. There can be no doubt that, if 
we made a geographical re-allocation 
of our population in the light of an 
assessment of these costs there would 
have to be a substantial movement of 
industry away from the established 
manufacturing centres. 


Resistances by Firms and Farmers 


Thirdly, most firms suitable for 
market towns would be small and un- 
likely to take a long-run view of the 
gains from the move. They would face 
a temporary reduction of com- 
petitive efficiency due to the expenses 
of moving, especially if taking key 
personnel were involved, and high 
labour costs in the early years of 
operating in the new location. Lab- 
our unaccustomed to factory em- 
ployment is generally not cheap 
labour, even if its wage is lower than 
the prevailing rate in established in- 
dustrial areas. Recent studies of the 
experience of firms which have 
established factories in mining oF 
rural areas suggest that labour un- 
accustomed to factory work will be 
substantially more expensive in the 
first two years than labour in the 
established manufacturing areas from 
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which the industry has come, but by 
the third year it will probably be 
cheaper. Small businesses would 
generally not have the financial 
reserves to stand the losses involved 
until these initial difficulties are 
overcome. 

Finally, industrial development in 
market towns can be frustrated by 
local resistances, the most important 
being the farmers’ interest. As illus- 
tration there is the following deplor- 
able statement in the second annual 
report of the Council of Monmouth 
and Wales: “‘a policy of diversifica- 
tion by factory industry on any fairly 
liberal scale, even though employing 
only a minor proportion of male 
labour, would be hazardous econo- 
mically, especially in relation to the 
problem of the continuing decline of 
the regular labour force in agri- 
culture.” Then there is civic apathy 
on which Professor Beacham has been 
quoted above. 


General Conclusions 


Current policy of direct subsidy to 
marginal farming offers no prospect 
of its ultimately becoming economi- 
cally viable and rests on the erroneous 
assumption that the basic problem is 
essentially agricultural. The inade- 
quate incomes and productions from 
marginal land are but symptoms of 
more fundamental troubles—the un- 
diversified nature of the regional 
economies and levels of regional in- 
come inadequate to support normal 
standards of services and public 
amenities. Marginal areas have farms 
which are too small and overstocked 
with labour (although obviously local 
farmers never see things that way), 
the under-employment of which is 
essentially due to lack of alternative 
opportunities for work. Unless large- 
scale public subsidies are to be con- 
tinued far into the future (as far as we 
can see for ever) the situation can be 
resolved in terms of existing policy 
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only by a large-scale migration from 
marginal areas, which in its quantita- 
tive and qualitative effects will ulti- 
mately destroy the social structure 
and leave something approaching a 
ranching agriculture. 

Marginal farming areas should be 
treated exactly as industrial develop- 
ment areas (such as west Cumber- 
land) and even as recipients of in- 
dustries and populations dispersed 
from congested urban centres. The 
novelty of such a policy should not 
cause its rejection, and we may end by 
quoting Professor Beacham, talking 
of Welsh market towns, in support of 
its expected favourable outcome. 
“The experience of industries which 
have settled in these towns in recent 
years has been encouraging on the 
whole. They have suffered less than 
might have been expected by their 
remoteness from established industri- 
al centres and important markets. In- 
coming firms have generally been 
more than satisfied with the labour 
they have been able to recruit and in 
most respects they have been placed 
at no market disadvantage by reason 
of their location. There have, of 
course, been difficulties, particularly 
in respect of inadequate road pas- 
senger facilities, housing for key 
workers, and technical education 
facilities. But much more might 
easily be done to mitigate the force of 
these factors and they do not con- 
stitute insuperable obstacles to fur- 
ther development.” 
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A NATIONAL PARK WARDEN SERVICE 


This article by the Planning Officer for the Peak District 
National Park describes the initiation and working of a Voluntary 


Warden Service on the moorlands of the Park—an experiment in 


public co-operation of great interest and value. 


N GOOD FRIDAY 1954 there took 

O place at Edale in the heart of 
the Peak District National 

Park an event of considerable im- 
portance in the history of the national 
park movement. The occasion was 
the inauguration of a_ volunteer 
warden service by the Peak Park 
Planning Board to patrol the moor- 
land of Kinderscout Plateau—which 
only a few months before had been 
opened up to the public for open-air 


by JOHN FOSTER 


recreation under the first access 
agreements between private land- 
owners and any national park au- 
thority in the country under the pro- 
visions of the National Parks and 
Access to the Countryside Act, 1949. 

That Edale, dominated to the 
north by the rocky rim of Kinder 
Plateau, should have been chosen 
for the launching of this unique ser- 
vice was peculiarly fitting, for few 
places are better known to the many 


The head warden of the Peak District National Park discusses possible routes across Kinder 
with three ramblers. 
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The National Park Information Centre at Edale is run by Mr Fred Heardman, who is seen 
here with the head warden and two ramblers. 


thousands who find pleasure in walk- 
ing the hills of the Peak District. In 
such a superb setting and within 
sight of its future territory the war- 
den service could not but get off to a 
good start, and the formal address of 
inauguration, delivered in the little 
square in front of the Old Nag’s 
Head Inn by Alderman C. F. White, 
cBE, chairman of the Peak Board, 
was enthusiastically received by an 
audience representative of many out- 
door interests. 

The volunteer wardens of the 
day—ten of them in all—were then 
briefed for their patrols by the board’s 
full-time head warden, Tom Tomlin- 
son, and after receiving their equip- 
ment set off up the hill path from the 
village in bright spring sunshine to 
undertake their first day’s duty. 


The Helping and Restraining Hand 

Since then, in all seasons and 
weathers, the warden service has 
operated every weekend and on pub- 
lic holidays on the Kinder Plateau, 
helping the inexperienced to a better 
understanding and enjoyment of the 
hills, and bringing to book those few 
who by their deliberate acts of de- 
struction do so much to antagonize 
the countryman against all who 
tramp the moors and hills for recrea- 
tion. 

Among the first of many problems 
to be considered by the board when it 
was constituted in November 1951 
was that of the provision of access to 
open country: that is to rough, un- 
cultivated land, such as mountain 
and moor, on which people walking 
for pleasure are unlikely to harm the 
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interests of the farmer or the country- 
man, providing they take reasonable 
care. Negotiations were opened dur- 
ing 1953 with some ten landowners 
in respect of the 27 square miles of 
Kinder Plateau, this particular terri- 
tory having been chosen for first 
action out of the 200 or so square miles 
of potential open country within the 
park because of its outstanding 
popularity with the many walkers of 
Manchester, Sheffield and the other 
towns around the park. Although 
progress was slow at the outset, with 
the goodwill of the landowners con- 
cerned four access agreements had 
been concluded by the time the war- 
den service commenced. Today there 
are eight agreements in existence 
covering over 16 square miles of the 
Plateau. 

Recognizing its important re- 
sponsibilities to these landowners the 
board has made byelaws imposing a 
number of reasonable restrictions 
which must be observed. The right of 
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access conferred by the agreements 
does not of itself permit people to 
drive vehicles, light fires, hunt, shoot 
or fish on the land or have a dog not 
under proper control. No rubbish or 
litter must be left about, nor must any 
wilful damage be done either to the 
land or to buildings, walls or fences 
erected on it. It is an important 
responsibility of the wardens to en- 
sure that the spirit of these byelaws is 
honoured by the public to the full. 


Who the Wardens Are 

The warden service is organized 
with the co-operation of the many 
established rambling and _ open-air 
associations and clubs in and around 
the national park. Rotas of patrols 
are drawn up early in the year cover- 
ing the period from Easter to the end 
of September, and again during the 
period September to Easter, each 
association or club undertaking to 
supply the necessary minimum of six 
volunteers for as many single days or 


Map showing land already subject to access agreements. This is contained within the thick 
black line. This land is open to the public for open air recreation. 
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Kemsley Newspapers Ltd, Manchester 


Voluntary wardens assisting with sheep rescue during the heavy snows of March 1955. 


week-ends as the strength of its 
active membership will permit. It 
speaks well indeed for the enthusi- 
asm of these organizations that during 
1954, the first year of operation of the 
service, there were about 400 in- 
dividual attendances by volunteers 
from almost 20 separate organiza- 
tions. In the year just past this figure 
was improved to over 500 attend- 
ances. 

Generally the wardens patrol in 
pairs, for almost gentle though 
Kinder may seem in warm sunshine, 
it can quickly become vast and 
dangerous under the all-enveloping 
mists and freezing blizzards which in 
their respective seasons descend with- 
out warning. Most of the volunteers 
are tough hill walkers well acquainted 
with the moors and, therefore, more 
than equal to the task of seeking out 
and guiding the less experienced 
down to the safety of the valleys in 


such weather conditions. This very 
quality of toughness and self-reliance 
makes them no less suitable for the 
very different—and often more diffi- 
cult—job of convincing the irre- 
sponsible that acts of hooliganism do 
not pay. In the past two years the 
distinctive red and green armband, 
which is the visible authority of a 
warden on duty, has become a 
amiliar and reassuring sight on 
Kinder, welcomed by the vast ma- 
jority of walkers as a guarantee of 
sound advice and ready assistance. 


Education and Information 

In addition to general patrols the 
wardens have taken part, from time to 
time, in one-day courses on subjects 
such as map reading, compass work, 
first aid, and search and rescue opera- 
tions. Mountain rescue equipment, 
including a Thomas stretcher, has 
recently been provided at Edale, and 
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the board has affiliated with the 
Mountain Rescue Committee so that 


teams of volunteers may be trained in - 


the difficult and dangerous task of 
saving human life. 

The Old Nag’s Head at Edale in 
which the first briefing of the wardens 
took place is still a focal point of the 
warden service every week-end. How- 
ever, the personal interest of the 
landlord, Fred Heardman, himself an 
experienced mountaineer, has re- 
sulted in the inn becoming the first 
information centre in the national 
park. Here a fine collection of books, 
photographs and maps is available 
to visitors and the centre has already 
been extensively used by visitors, 
including several from countries 
abroad, who have had occasion to 
draw with gratitude on Mr. Heard- 
man’s great store of local knowledge 
on walking and climbing in the Peak 
District. 


Hill Sheep and Grouse-Shooting 
During the heavy snows of March 
1955 over 500 members of open-air 
organizations, many of them volun- 
teer wardens, responded to an emer- 
gency call by radio to assist in the 
rescue of sheep marooned on the 
hills and in the clearing of roads to 
isolated farmsteads. ‘This operation of 
mass assistance probably did more 
than any other single action to 
strengthen the confidence of local 
farmers in the warden service. 
Recognizing the long-standing 
fame of Kinderscout as a grouse 
shooting area, most of the access 
agreements so far completed pro- 
vide that the moors shall be closed to 
the public every year on August 
Twelfth and each Monday there- 
after during August and September. 
Honouring the spirit of this con- 
dition the board early each August 
publicizes through the press and 
radio the fact that the moors cannot 
be walked over by the public on these 
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agreed days, and has arranged for 
warning notices to be posted on all 
the hill paths leading to the Plateau, 
On the actual days of closing, war. 
dens patrol the lower hill slopes on 
the lookout for walkers who might 
otherwise accidentally stray across a 
drive while a shooting party is in the 
butts. 


Success of the Service 


It is early yet to assess the full effect 
of these first essays in public access to 
the once closely guarded hills of the 
Peak but the progress which has 
already been made has encouraged 
the Peak Park Board to press for- 
ward with this aspect of their work. 
By no means of least importance in 
deciding the board on this course has 
been the outstanding success of the 
voluntary warden service in fostering 
the better relations between country- 
man and townsman so essential to 
the future of the national park. 
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(published in February by the Con- 
servative Political Centre). 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS 


The Scottish Scene, Spring 1956 

As the days lengthen towards the 
summer of 1956, the Scottish scene 
may be generally reviewed. 


Conferences in Prospect 


At the time of writing two April 
conferences are in prospect. First, the 
Housing and Town Planning Confer- 
ence at Peebles is to be addressed by 
the Under-Secretary of State for 
Scotland, Mr J. Nixon Browne. Pre- 
sumably he will have something to 
say on that terrible 300,000, the too- 
famous figure of Glasgow’s overspill 
problem, and some appeal to make to 
the other Scottish local authorities for 
co-operation in the solution. Will he 
have any announcements to make of 
steps being taken by the Govern- 
ment? ‘That remains-to be seen. 

For the end of the month, 27 April, 
the TCPA Scottish Section have 
arranged a one-day conference in 
Glasgow specifically on the subject of 
“The form of legislation for town dis- 
persal”’. ‘I'wo speakers will deal with 
the Glasgow situation and two with 
possibilities of reception (1) in a large 
burgh and (2) in a rural area in- 
cluding small burghs. 


CVPAC Recommendations 


As far back as December last the 
Clyde Valley Planning Advisory 
Committee sent recommendations on 
the same subject to the constituent 
authorities and to the Secretary of 
State for Scotland. Broadly they 
amount to this, that legislation for 
Scotland must contemplate smaller 
units of dispersal than does the 
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English Town Development Act, 
that grants must be more definitely 
promised and more substantial, and 
that there must be Government aid to 
the movement of industry. 

By its constitution the CVPAC is 
limited to a regional view, but in the 
actual recommendations, happily (as 
distinguished from common talk and 
writing on the subject), there is no 
limitation to places or authorities ‘‘in 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow’’. 

The April conferences are not 
regional but national in scope. 


Two Personalities: (1) Sir Gordon 
MacMillan and Cumbernauld 


Meantime, amid the committees 
and conferences and departments, 
two personalities have made dramatic 
entrances. General Sir Gordon Mac- 
Millan, chairman of the newly 
appointed development corporation 
for the new town of Cumbernauld, 
has gone into action with military 
promptitude. On 2 March, after the 
first meeting of the corporation, he 
was able to announce an immediate 
small housing scheme, to fit in with 
the ultimate comprehensive plan; the 
immediate advertisement of three 
principal staff posts, viz. general 
manager, chief architect, and finance 
officer; and negotiations going on for 
the first factory. 

“The corporation would plug 
ahead as fast as they could. They 
were fortunate in that much of the 
preparatory work had been done by 
the Department of Health and in 
having the experience of the other 
new towns to guide them. The area 
had a number of advantages which 
could possibly give the venture a 
flying start. . . The Secretary of State 
had given them the duty of building 
up a balanced community, with em- 
ployment and all the other things 
needed for a population of 50,000. . . 
Naturally we want a good stamp of 
factory to attract a good stamp of 
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worker to the new town. . . The 
problem that had to be solved was the 
housing of people from Glasgow. As a 
corollary industrial firms must draw 
a large proportion of their workers 
from Glasgow. . . I feel that this is a 
work of great importance to Scot- 
land.” 
The right spirit is there. 


(2) Sir Robert Urquhart’s Challenge 


Five days later, over the mountains 
came a Highland charge, the old 
authentic rush with the force of a 
Highland torrent. Sir Robert Urqu- 
hart, chairman of the Crofters Com- 
mission, in a letter to the Glasgow 
Herald, challenged Glasgow indus- 
trialists. 

“IT am happy to say that the 
Crofters Commission see several aven- 
ues of action opening up and promis- 
ing the extra income which the crofter 
needs: but there is one avenue which 
has been bricked up. We seem to be 
making no progress towards bringing 
small manufacturing industries into 
the Highlands from outside. If they 
are accurately reported the Glasgow 
industrialists who have been ap- 
proached about this have said they 
are in business for profit not for 
philanthropy. The Glasgow of Kel- 
vin never spoke thus. . . 

*“Go to Little Loch Broom as I did 
last week, and see the derelict crofts; 
count the handful of children in the 
one school that remains open, and 
then count the old people. But call in 
at Mr John Rollo’s little factory at 
Inverasdale and you will observe 
that there are young men in it. Call, 
too, at the new seaweed mill of the 
Powrie Brothers at Gairloch and see 
stalwart fellows at work there. On the 
way you will have passed Aultbea 
where, thanks to work at the Ad- 
miralty base, the crofters are vigor- 
ous, their families of normal com- 
position, the houses trim, and the 


fields tilled. 
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“See those places and you will 
agree that it is all nonsense to say that 
the crofting way of life is worked out, 
It can be revived, given more Rollos 
and Powries. These men are proving 
the value of small-scale industry. In 
the vast range of Lowland industrial 
activity there are processes which can 
be out-housed, notwithstanding the 
transport charges. . . . 

“If Glasgow’s industrialists remain 
obdurate we will go elsewhere and 
will persevere until we do find in- 
dustrialists willing to help the High- 
lands to acquire a measure of manu- 
facturing industry. If we do have to 
go elsewhere, then there is an end, for 
all time, to Glasgow’s claim to be the 
industrial capital of Scotland.” 

This is not the language of blue- 
books. It may be the better heard. 


Glasgow and a Change of Thought 


Glasgow has some fundamental 
changes to face and to think out. For 
so long she was rightly proud of her 
enormous industrial achievement and 
blindly confident that if anything was 
wrong she could easily put it right. 
By degrees she became aware that her 
slums were very wrong, and that the 
manual workers at the base of her 
prosperity—the people who _ had 
thronged in from all broad Scotland 
—now demanded modern conditions 
of living. That must be put right; let 
Glasgow flourish! Only within the 
last three or four years has come the 
late hard slow realization that Glas- 
gow cannot herself, of her own force, 
solve her housing problem, that she 
must appeal for co-operation and 
help. The realization is hardly yet 
complete. It is necessary, but not 
easy, for Glasgow to contemplate the 
reversal at last of the long movement 
inwards and a real dispersal of 
some of her over-crowded people and 
of her over-crowded industry out over 
Scotland again, to the advantage of 
all concerned. E. B. M. 
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PARKING METERS AND PUBLIC 


OPINION 


Experience in other countries indicates that antagonism to the use 
of parking meters diminishes or disappears after they are 


installed. 


out journey through Parlia- 

ment the revised version of the 
Road Traffic Bill is now making its 
way towards Royal Assent. Some 
authorities may have been giving 
attention to the possible application 
of parking meters, which are to be 
legalized by this Bill. For the record, 
a parking meter is a coin-operated 
device with a clock mechanism 
which enables the motorist to buy the 
right to park ina space by the kerbside 
or in a public square for a specified 
period—usually for an hour. At the 
end of the period a red marker auto- 
matically appears on the dial of the 
meter, thus indicating that if the ve- 
hicle is still by the kerbside it is creat- 
ing an obstruction and its driver is 
liable to a fine. Only the busiest 
streets are intended to be affected 
and the Minister of Transport has 
made it clear that he does not expect 
any but London and the largest 
towns to submit to him schemes for 
parking meters. 

In considering the possible effect 
on public opinion of these revenue- 
collecting devices, local authorities 
will bear in mind that the public has 
not yet seen them in action in this 
country. In other countries they have 
been widely used, having first been 
applied in the celebrated town of 
Oklahoma in 1936. They are in use in 
the USA, Australia, New Zealand, 
Sweden, Western Germany, and 
Canada. In nearly all cases there has 
been some initial opposition followed 


- A remarkably long drawn- 


by GEOFFREY D. M. BLOCK 


by general approval after they have 
been working for a few weeks. 

A notable example in the British 
Commonwealth was Auckland, New 
Zealand, where traders in the main 
streets were strongly against them on 
grounds that they would drive away 
business. After the parking meters 
had been in operation for a few weeks 
the traders completely reversed their 
views and asked for more. They had 
observed that the parking meters 
kept away the long-term parkers and 
enabled more, not fewer, customers 


Meters of this kind are already in use in 
America and Switzerland. Warning that the 
time has expired is given by a notice which 
rises slowly as the minutes tick away. 








PERCENT 
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LOCAL OPINIONS ON PARKING METERS 
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SUBSTANTIAL 
OPPOSITION 


to come and shop. Statistical evi- 
dence on a large scale of how public 
opinion can change once the parking 
meters are in action is available from 
the United States. A report of the US 
Highway Research Board* (which 
incidentally is packed with informa- 
tion about every aspect of parking 
meter practice) gives results of an in- 
quiry conducted in 1,082 American 
townships. The Minister of Transport 
quoted some of these results in the 
House of Commons (see Report of 
Standing Committee ““B”, 1 November 
1955, column 198). The figures given 
in the US Highway Research Board’s 
report are presented graphically in 
the accompanying chart. 

The inquiry assessed first the pub- 
lic’s reaction in the various town- 
ships where parking meters were to 
be erected, before installation took 


* PARKING METERS, a study of their number, 
revenue, and use. Highway Research Board, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
DC. 120 pp; 1954; $1.00. 
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place. Very broadly, it was found 
that before installation townships fell 
into three equal categories: one in 
three was favourable, one in three 
was against, and one in three was 
divided in its views. Then a survey 
was made in the same townships after 
the parking meters had been installed. 
This showed that the whole pattern of 
opinion had been changed: after in- 
stallation 95-6 per cent of the town- 
ships were in favour of meters. 

Hitherto parking meters have been 
illegal on highways in this country 
and hence have never been tried out 
here. The Road Traffic Bill proposes 
to legalize them, so that for the first 
time it will be possible to instal them 
on our highways. The experience 
from overseas mentioned above sug- 
gests that the attitude of the public is 
quite different before and after in- 
stallation. It looks as though in park- 
ing meter problems the old adage 
about the proof of the pudding being 
in the eating will apply here. 
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Legal Notes 























Most compulsory purchase orders 
are made in accordance with the pro- 
cedure laid down by the Acquisition 
of Land (Authorization Procedure) 
Act, 1946. This Act does not confer 
powers of compulsory purchase but 
provides a standard procedure for 
making CPO’s under the authority of 
other statutes—notably, Part V of 
the Housing Act, 1936, the Education 
Act, 1944, and the Town and Coun- 
try Planning Act, 1947. 

The 1946 Act provides that a CPO 
may be challenged in the High Court 
on two grounds only: (a) that the 
order is ultra vires—a ground wide 
enough to permit an allegation of bad 
faith or improper purpose; (5) that 
the procedure laid down in the Act 
has not been observed. Such chal- 
lenge must be made within six weeks 
of the date on which the Minister 
confirms the order: thereafter it can- 
not “‘be questioned in any legal pro- 
ceedings whatsoever’’. 

It might be thought that there 
could be no doubt as to the effect of 
these words. But suppose a CPO has 
been made in circumstances which 
give rise to an allegation of bad faith 
—does the six weeks period apply 
then? In the recent case of Smith v. 
East Elloe RDC the House of Lords 
was divided on this issue by 3 to 2. 

Mrs S. owned a house requisition- 
ed by the council in 1940. In 1948 
the council made a CPO under the 
Housing Acts, and the order was con- 
firmed by the Minister. The premises 
continued to be held under requisi- 
tion until January 1951 when they 
were released ; on the same day, how- 
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ever, the council took possession 
under the CPO. In 1952 Mrs S. 
obtained damages in High Court 
proceedings against the council on 
the ground that they had wrongfully 
and in bad faith retained the premises 
under requisition until 1951. 

In 1954 Mrs S. started proceedings 
to quash the CPO. She claimed a 
declaration against the council and 
the Minister that the order and con- 
firmation were in bad faith, and 
against the clerk to the council that 
he acted in bad faith in procuring the 
order and confirmation; in each case 
she claimed other relief and dam- 
ages. The proceedings were dis- 
allowed by a Supreme Court Master 
on the ground that the six weeks had 
expired. The case ultimately went to 
the House of Lords where the 
majority decided that the words of 
the 1946 Act must be given their plain 
meaning; the minority thought that 
the effect of the words was limited by 
the principle that a wrongdoer can- 
not rely on general words to avoid 
the consequences of his own dis- 
honesty. The result is that Mrs S. 
cannot now question the validity of 
the CPO. The House of Lords ruled, 
however, that she was entitled to 
continue proceedings against the 
clerk to the council. 

The significance of Smith v. East 
Elloe RDC is not confined to CPO’s 
under the 1946 Act. The power to 
challenge a development plan under 
the T & CP Act is limited by words 
almost identical with those in the 
1946 Act. So too with slum clearance 
schemes under Part III of the Hous- 
ing Act, 1936, orders designating 
new towns, and a wide range of 
orders under the National Parks Act. 

A. E. TELLING 
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‘ADVENTURES OF A SLUM FIGHTER. 
By Charles F. Palmer. Tupper and Love. 
Atlanta. $4.00. 

Affectionately known through the 
nation-wide housing movement as 
“Chuck”? Palmer, the author of this 
book is one of the salty characters of 
the USA, with solid pioneering suc- 
cesses to his credit. As a real-estate 
man, not unduly troubled by a social 
conscience (so he tells us) during the 
early stages of his business career, he 
was drawn to Roosevelt’s National 
Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 by 
the hope of getting some useful com- 
missions out of the three billion 
dollars the Act “‘tossed into the grab 
bag’’. Also, he adds, by the thought 
that public money spent in clearing 
some notorious slums near the centre 
of his adopted city of Atlanta would 
enhance the value of his business 
properties. But when, in pursuit of 
these juicy truffles, he nosed into the 
slums, he was so appalled that he be- 
came an enthusiast for public housing 
for simple human reasons; and from 
then on he threw himself into the 
housing reform movement and be- 
came a tireless and effective pro- 
pagandist for it against every kind of 
opposition and _ reactionary mis- 
representation. 

Obviously he has enjoyed fighting 
quite as much as getting results. The 
story of his conversion, of his cam- 
paign, of the obstructions in his city 
and in Washington, of his travels in 
Europe and South America in search 
of practical experience, and of the 
achievements to which they led, is 
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told in this book: in a chatty, popular- 
novelistic manner, with manufactur- 
ed dialogue, that might cause a staid 
English reader to suspect that the 
whole thing is phoney. But that’s the 
aboriginal ““Chuck’’. He writes as he 
talks, without slavish accuracy to 
historic details, but with a broad 
truth to the essence of things. 

The record of his 1938 tour in 
England, for example, contains some 
amusing (and often shrewd) vignettes 
of such housing personalit:es as Lord 
Silkin, Sir John Wrigley, Sir Theo- 
dore Chambers, Sir Lancelot Keay, 
Mr ‘Irystan Edwards, and the late 
Barry Parker and Charles Jenkinson; 
but British readers won’t, and Ameri- 
cans shouldn’t, see it as a balanced 
account of our housing and planning 
movement at that date. ‘The great 
struggle inside and outside the Bar- 
low Royal Commission, for instance, 
he misses altogether. He didn’t call 
on the TCPA, and he attributes to Mr 
Edwards the idea of a hundred new 
towns that the TCPA had, all too 
optimistically, advanced in 1918. 
And he doesn’t mention the 15 per 
cent of that quota which Britain has 
already chalked up. 

“Chuck” will only chuckle at this 
stuff-shirted criticism, but there it is. 
His narrative method, like the Ameri- 
can meal-time trick of changing the 
fork from one hand to another, seems 
to an impatient Englishman to get in 
the way of rapid intake. But there is 
quite a lot of meat in his book if you 
know how to extricate it. He did get 
slums cleared and houses built in 
thousands. I have seen many of them 
under his own cheerful guidance in 
Atlanta. F, J. 0. 


THE NATURE OF ciTIEs. By L. Hil- 
berseimer. Paul Theobald & Co., Chi- 
cago, 1955. $8.75. 

This extraordinary book is de- 
scribed on the dust jacket as the suc- 
cessor to The New City. It is divided 
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TCPA BOLIDAY-STUBDY TOUR. 1956 


Aquitaine, Andorra 
and the Bastides 


10 September — 25 September 


Travel by short sea-route (first class), rail 
(second class), and coach. Itinerary will in- 
clude BORDEAUX, ROYAN, LIBOURNE, ST 
EMILION, ARCACHON, THE LANDES, BIARRITZ, 
PAU, LOURDES, TARBES, LES ESCALDES, CAR- 


CASSONNE, ALBI, MONPAZIER, and PERIGUEUX 


Inclusive cost: about £75 


Full particulars now available from the Tour Sec- 
retary, Town and Country Planning Association, 28 


King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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into three parts, but is not sub- 
divided in any further way, not even 
by subject headings. The copious 
illustrations vary from superbly beau- 
tiful and revealing aerial photo- 
graphs to reproductions of the scrub- 
biest kind of illegible antique maps. 
Throughout the author is somewhat 
parsimonious with scales and north 
points, and references to the illus- 
‘trations in the text are regrettably 
vague. 

Part I deals with the origin, 
growth, and decline of cities, and is 
both fascinating and _ persuasive. 
Though its content follows familiar 
lines from neolithic villages through 
classical, medieval, and renaissance 
planning to the industrial revolution, 
the narration is exceptionally vivid 
and the relationship of the general 
history of a period to that of its 
physical development is skilfully in- 
dicated. 

At the end of Part I we return in a 
twinkling from twentieth-century 
New York to ancient Athens. Part IT 
deals with Pattern and Form and 
virtually retreads the ground already 
covered in Part I. Perhaps it is wrong 
to complain about this, but two separ- 
ate chronological accounts of plan- 
ning history within a comparatively 
short book tend somewhat to confuse 
one, particularly as they do not really 
differ very much from each other, the 
first being concerned mainly with the 
changes occurring within individual 
communities over a period, the latter 
mainly with changes in types of de- 
velopment pattern. 

Professor Hilberseimer has many 
wise and pithy things to say. I liked 
particularly this reference to Ameri- 
can cities: “High buildings are be- 
lieved by many to be a cause of 
blight. They have a depressing effect 
on nearby property. It is an anomaly 
to note that while a few years ago, it 
was frequently said that high land 
values compelled the creation of high 
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buildings, we now have many high 
buildings adjoining vacant or near- 
vacant lots in business areas for 
which no stable use other than auto- 
mobile parking can be found. Ap- 
parently too intensive use of land is 
not economic or necessary.” 

In Part III there is a complete 
change of subject-matter and ap- 
proach. The author, having ob- 
served in his preface that, in contrast 
to the cities of other times, our cities 
are dominated by industry and ruled 
by interest, and having expressed the 
hope that they will some day be de- 
veloped according to the needs of 
man and ruled by reason, goes on to 
give us his ideas as to how this should 
be achieved. It is, frankly, difficult to 
take these ideas very seriously, for 
they are based principally upon two 
assumptions which most of us would 
probably regard as invalid: that the 
avoidance of air pollution of resi- 
dential areas by factories should 
chiefly determine the shape of com- 
munities, and that reduction of the 
incidence of aerial bombardment 
should determine the regional pat- 
tern of communities and the group- 
ing of units within metropolitan 
areas. 

There is little doubt about Pro- 
fessor Hilberseimer’s skill in diag- 
nosis. “It is strange’, he says, “to 
think that the extraordinary advance- 
ment of our technology has all but 
destroyed the city. Technology itself, 
however, is not to blame. The real 
cause of our woe is the failure of the 
city to keep pace with technological 
development. . . But the city seems 
still unable to reverse its disastrous 
course.” 

So what is the author’s remedy? 
The creation of new communities, 
where possible, either square or fan- 
shaped, whichever the wind shadow 
of industrial pollution renders more 
satisfactory in particular cases, de- 
velopment being off innumerable 
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Commercial and Town Centre 
Development 


ok 
A study-tour at Hemel Hempstead 
on Thursday, 51 May (market day) 


* 


Of particular interest to officers and members of local authorities 
faced with expansion or re-development problems, or who are 
considering a Town Development scheme; estate agents and private 
developers; commercial firms, town planners, surveyors, and all 
concerned with aspects of commercial development. 


The programme will include: 


10:45 a.m. Introductory talk and questions. 


approx. Coach tour of neighbourhood shopping centres, 
housing areas, community buildings, and industrial 
area. 


Lunch in the new £20,000 community hall. 

-*Talk on the commercial development in the town centre 
and neighbourhood centres. 
Detailed conducted tour of town centre, including the 
new market, shops, offices, bus station, department 
store, etc., etc. 

*A final session devoted to questions from the study 

group to be answered by a panel of experts. 


4.30 p.m. Tea, before dispersal. 


*It is hoped that Mr Henry Wells, the Corporation Chairman, will give this 
talk, and take part in the final discussion. 


The inclusive cost will be 21s. for those making their own way to 
Hemel Hempstead; 27s. for those requiring transport from London 
to Hemel Hempstead and return. Applications, with fee, should be 
sent to the General Secretary, TCPA, 28 King Street, London, WC2. 


NOTE: The number of places is strictly limited, so very early 
application is advisable. 
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long culs-de-sac feeding into infre- 
quent through roads. This method is 
based upon orientation for maximum 
insolation linked with theories about 
density which I personally fail to 
understand, partly because the verti- 
cal co-ordinates of the graphs relating 
to it, on page 206, are unlabelled. 

For existing communities the pre- 

_scription is to break up gridiron lay- 
outs by removing a proportion of 
streets and converting others into 
culs-de-sac by stages, coupled with a 
gradual regrouping of uses. It is diffi- 
cult to summarize these ideas without 
seeming to caricature them, for they 
have a straightforward, radical sim- 
plicity. Here, for example, is Pro- 
fessor Hilberseimer on how to achieve 
orderly redevelopment: “It would 
certainly take time to rebuild the 
whole area. Yet we should remember 
that rebuilding is always going on. 
It is only necessary to require that 
such rebuilding be executed within a 
plan for the whole area.’ One would 
like to hear the LCC’s comments! 

Studies are included of redevelop- 
ment plans in accordance with the 
author’s ideas for Chicago, Washing- 
ton, St Paul, and other American 
cities. Then, with undiminished vig- 
our, he rushes on to suggest the lines 
upon which industrial decentraliza- 
tion for the Eastern United States 
might be carried out. Finally there 
are proposals for the replanning, in- 
cluding the reorganization of agri- 
culture, of a Hawaiian island and of 
rural India. 

One realizes that all these bold 
and sometimes eerily attractive pro- 
jects are not intended to be more than 
pioneering demonstrations of* possi- 
bilities, yet throughout one remains 
astonished at the author’s apparent 
blindness to the Governmental prob- 
lems involved—the acceptance by the 
American people, for example, of a 
code of public control over land use 
infinitely more stringent than any- 
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thing contemplated in Britain—and 
his failure to profit by comparison 
between the flexibility and beauty of 
many of the historical examples 
shown and the mechanicalness of his 
own proposals. L. B. KEEBLE 


A Clock Tower 


In 1942, at the height of the blitz, 
St George’s Clock Tower at Canter- 
bury, together with its early 19th 
century clock, was severely damaged. 
Work upon the restoration of the 
tower was subsequently undertaken 
and this was completed in 1954. 
Through a public subscription fund, 
enough money was raised to initiate 
repairs to the clock and by 1955, these 
had been effected. The casing, which 
was the only part to survive the raids, 
was completely renovated and re- 
painted and the interior fitted with a 
new automatically driven mechan- 
ism. New hands and copper dials 
were also installed, the project costing 
approximately £700. Eventually, a 
public garden is to be placed around 
the tower. W. F. BUNCE 
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HOUSES ON CROXTETH ESTATE 
ROOFED WITH MARLEY ANGLIA 


Ronald Bradbury, Ph.D.,F.R.1.B.A.,A.M.T.P.1. 
City Architect and Director of Housing 


LIVERPOOL 


has employed vast areas of 
MARLEY ROOF TILES 
and MARLEY FLOOR TILES 


on Housing Estates and Schools 


The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 55255 M AR L E Y 


London Showrooms (Floor Tiles) at Alfred Goslett & Co. Ltd., 127-131 Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2. Gerrard 7890 


Booker Avenue Primary School. Solid floors covered with Marley Tiles 
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